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PREFACE. 


“ The  press  has  in  general  a bad  effect  on  the  compaction  of  one's 
works.”  Here  Gray  (1762)  expresses  an  opinion  which,  however 
correct  it  may  be  as  to  literature,  is  certainly  untrue  as  to  the 
printing  of  music. 

A sense  of  gratitude  to  the  author  of  the  following  pages,  for 
materially  improving  the  “ compaction  ” of  some  efforts  of  my  own, 
leads  me  to  offer  some  discursive  paragraphs  by  way  of  preface. 

Thanks  are  also  given  to  the  other  editors  and  readers  of  the  great 
publishing  firm  with  which  I have  had  such  long  and  pleasant 
relations.  I cannot  say  that  I have  ever  submitted  a work  to  these 
gentlemen  in  the  exact  terms  of  Swift, — Swift  very  young,  it  must  be 
said: — “.  . . Before  its  seeing  the  world,  I submit  it  wholly  to  the 
correction  of  your  pens.  I entreat,  therefore,  one  of  you  would  descend 
so  far  as  to  write  two  or  three  lines  to  me  of  your  pleasure  upon  it.” 
Neither  have  I gone,  with  Roger  North,  so  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  this : — “ They  keep  hirelings  in  garrets,  at  hard  meat,  to 
write  and  correct  by  the  great.”  Rather  have  I found  them  “ knowing 
and  conversable  men,  with  whom,  for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  the 
greatest  wits  were  pleased  to  converse.” 


At  first  sight  a Primer  which  advocates  clearness  in  the  present- 
ment of  music  and  gives  rules  for  the  attainment  of  lucidity  would 
appear  to  be  unnecessary ; but  there  is  room  for  it.  Attempts  to  make 
music  look  more  interesting  and,  perhaps,  astonishing,  are  by  no 
means  infrequent ; a composition  which  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
modest  key  of  G minor,  has  been,  with  a few  strokes  of  the  pen, 
converted  into  a terrifying  spectacle  in  G sharp  minor;  time-signatures 
are  occasionally  maltreated  for  the  same  purpose,  and  pages  of  quite 
seemly  and  pleasant  music  are  made  remarkably  ugly  by  the 
unnecessary  use  of  three  or  four  staves,  in  the  interests  of  those 
pianists  who  by  intellectual  right  have  succeeded  to  the  position  held 
in  the  eighteenth  century  by  amateurs  of  the  German  flute. 
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The  disappearance  of  the  C clef  from  pianoforte  music  is  to  be 
regretted.  The  “ compaction  ” of  this  example  from  Debussy  : — 


is  surely  more  pleasing,  and  the  music  more  easily  read,  than  in  the 
original  “ laying  out  ” : — 


— -m-  — — -m-  — -tm-  - — 

!.  W I.  W I f i W I W I f ■ I f i 'W  4 


Mr.  Button’s  rule,  which  adopts  the  crotchet  exclusively  as  the 
“ most  convenient  pulse-unit,”  scarcely  needs  endorsement.  It  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  use  of  long  notes  for  quick  movements,  and  of 
quick  notes  for  slow  movements,  has  any  logical  basis  ; the  imagined 
gain  in  breadth  or  lightness  rests  on  association  only.  In  the  advent 
of  modern  music,  composers  wavered  between  this  system  : — 


* 
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and  this:  — 


<tc. 


Mozart  occasionally  used  the  former  method,  but  never  in  his 
greatest  instrumental  works  ; it  seems  to  have  died  out  about  half-way 
through  Haydn’s  career,  and  the  practice  of  writing  andantes  and 
allegrettos , and  calling  them  adagios , ceased. 

The  real  andantes  of  Brahms  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
nondescript  tempi  exhibited  above ; in  Op.  25,  Op.  51  No.  2, 
Op.  60,  Op.  67,  and  in  some  other  works  he  has  adopted  the  crotchet 
unit,  but  the  Adagio  of  the  string  quintet  (Op.  Ill)  is  in  and 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  clarinet  quintet  (Op.  115)  which  is 

in  if- 


The  “ manner”  of  a movement  can  sometimes  be  suggested  by  the 
time-signature,  but  not  always.  For  a general  working  standard  we 
need  not  look  earlier  or  later  than  Bach,  in  whose  “ Forty-eight  ” the 
exceptions  to  “ Button’s  Law  ” appear  to  be  few.  The  work  was  written 
to  exhibit  all  keys,  and,  apparently,  all  time-signatures ; some  of  the 
latter  are  indefensible.  Compare  Preludes  Nos.  6 and  15  (Book  1.)  : 
the  ^ o of  the  latter  is  fanciful ; the  marking  should  be  £ , as  in  the 
first-named.  Fugue  No.  13  (Book  II.)  should  also  be  £ ; the 
whole  movement  falls  naturally  into  this  measure,  and  several 
repetitions  of  accidentals  are  avoided — always  an  advantage.  Other 
obvious  exceptions  need  not  be  tabulated  here,  and  nothing  Mr.  Button 
or  anyone  else  can  say  will  uproot  my  affection  for  the  Alla  C-appella  of 
Fugue  No.  4 (Book  I.)  and  the  Alla  Breve  of  Fugue  No.  9 (Book  II.). 


The  mystery  of  “stemming”  is  disclosed  in  the  Primer.  Of 
“ grouping,”  Fugue  No.  1 (Book  II.)  offers  a simple  example.  In  Bach’s 


original  MS.  the  theme  is  grouped  throughout,  thus  : 


This  is  the  easiest  way  to  write  it,  as  the  quaver  sign  is  made  with  one 


stroke  ; but  editors  agree  in  printing  it  thus  : 
is  less  tiring  for  the  eye. 


which 


X 
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The  difficulty  of  “ ranging  ” in  rapidly -written  MS.  can  be  overcome 
by  practice  only.  The  full  score  of  “ Tannhauser,”  printed  direct 
from  Wagner’s  own  marvellous  manuscript,  lies  before  me.  This 
extraordinary  monument  of  industry,  extending  to  four  hundred  and 
fifty  large  folio  pages,  was  undertaken  in  the  winter  of  1844-45,  when 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  opera  being  printed  in  the  ordinary 
way.5"  Written  in  characters  large  enough  to  be  easily  read  by 
conductors  in  theatres  (this  copy  has  been  much  used  in  German} ) 
the  score  presents  an  almost  perfect  example  of  “ ranging,”  and  the 
last  bar  is  as  firm  and  clear  as  the  first.  No  feat  of  penmanship  equal 
to  this  exists  within  my  knowledge. 

Accurate  “ ranging  ” is  imperative  in  complicated  full-scores,  and 
if  the  MS.  is  not  correctly  spaced  by  the  composer  a vast  amount  of 
thought  and  labour  is  laid,  quite  unfairly,  on  the  4 4 reader.”  Score- 
engraving is  fine  work ; beautiful  examples  are  now  produced  in 
England,  and  these  compare  most  favourably  with  anything  printed 
elsewhere.  For  a long  time  another  country  produced  practically  the 
entire  output  of  scores,  and  as  the  opinion  is  held  that  the  engraving  of 
very  small  notes  cannot  be  good  for  the  eyes,  it  has  been  amiably 
suggested  that  the  work  might  well  remain  where  it  flourished  before 
the  war ; f however,  as  any  damage  to  British  eyesight  seems 
problematical,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  art  of  engraving  full  scores  has 
found  a permanent,  and  not  unremunerative,  home  in  England. 


Care  having  been  taken  to  follow  Mr.  Button’s  prescriptions,  the 
ordeal  of  proof-reading  may  be  approached  with  an  easy  conscience 
and  a hope  that  any  “ escapes  ” may  be  the  fault  of  the  printer. 

But  beware  of  throwing  blame  where  it  is  undeserved — printers  can 
retaliate  in  good  and  sufficient  prose  ; witness  the  retort  of  William 
Jaggard,J  who  is  decently  angry  with  Ralph  Brooke  (York  Herald)  for 


* “ By  dint  of  great  energy,  and  by  getting  up  very  early,  even  in  winter,  I 
succeeded  in  completing  my  score  of  4 Tannhauser.’  ...  I made  things 
particularly  difficult  for  myself  by  using  the  specially-prepared  paper  which  the 
printing  process  renders  necessary.  ...  I had  each  page  transferred  to  the 
stone  immediately,  and  a hundred  copies  printed  from  each,  hoping  to  make  use 
of  these  proofs  for  the  rapid  circulation  of  my  works.”  — (“  My  Life.”  B.  Wagner. 
English  edition.) 

f A sentiment  presumably  inspired  by  the  same  philanthropy  which  allowed 
Holland  to  hold  the  monopoly  of  feather  golf -balls  unchallenged.  Pressing  in  the 
fillings  by  means  of  a chest -board  was  a laborious  affair,  and  was  believed  to 
induce  some  interesting  varieties  of  thoracic  diseases. 

X Printer  of  some  Shakespeare  Quartos  and  the  First  Folio. 
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imputing  his  own  errors,  which  were  many  and  weighty,  to  the 
printer : — 

I ascribe  no  such  infallibility  to  the  Presse,  as  Master  Yorle  doth 
to  his  Pen,  yet  I am  confident  that  these  Errors,  or  the  most  part  of 
them,  looke  so  like  the  Author,  as  no  man  of  iudgement  will  father 
them  vppon  the  Printer,  inasmuch  as  they  rather  savour  of  Ignorance 
than  Neglect. 

For  proof-reading  I recommend  the  contemplative  mood,  and 
quote,  via  Longfellow  : — 

Here  . . . where  we  have  no  public  garden  and  no  Tivoli  ...  in  fine, 
nothing  which,  after  a man’s  daily  task  is  finished,  can  divert  and  refresh 
him,  without  his  knowing  or  caring  how, — I consider  the  sight  of  a proof- 
sheet  quite  as  delightful  as  a walk  in  the  Prater  of  Vienna.  I fill  my  pipe 
very  quietly,  take  out  my  inkstand  and  pens,  seat  myself  in  the  corner  of 
my  sofa,  read,  correct,  and  now  for  the  first  time  really  set  about 
thinking  what  I have  written. 

A pleasant  picture,  but  a heavy  bill  for  corrections  and  alterations 
would  lead  the  author  another  time  to  “ really  set  about  thinking  ” 
what  he  had  written  before  the  MS.  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 

Beethoven’s  method  was,  as  we  should  expect,  more  vigorous : 
through  the  kindness  of  a friend  * I have  been  able  to  examine  the 
proof  of  the  B flat  Trio,  corrected  by  Beethoven  himself. 

The  passage  beginning  thus 


gave  much  trouble.  Beethoven  dug  his  pencil  into  the  paper 
somewhat  to  this  effect : “ N.B. — Although  the  copyist  has  abbreviated 
this , it  will  he  better  to  engrave  it  thus. — Beethoven .” 

The  engraver  humbly  returned  the  proof  with  a remark  which 
almost  approaches  a plea : “I/*  this  must  be  done  it  ivould  have 
to  he  a new  plate .” 


* Mr.  Edward  Speyer,  who  kindly  assisted  me  in  deciphering  and  translating 
Beethoven’s  crabbed  handwriting. 
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To  this  Beethoven  lias  rejoined:  — 


“SO  J -j— j "i  -j — p just  so  throughout ,”  followed  by  a fierce 

P * * 

and  almost  undecipherable  scrawl  which  rather  shouts  than  says 
“ the  ASS ” — ■ i.e .,  the  copyist — “ ought  to  be  . . . Here,  if 
nowhere  else,  the  lowest  musical  spirit  has  been  allowed  to  share, 
without  any  false  humility,  the  mood  of  the  giant. 

Beethoven’s  last  word  is  illegible,  but  this  need  not  oppress  us 
in  the  least ; the  accidental  omission  has  all  the  horrific  force  of 
the  calculated  ellipses  in  “ Melmoth  the  Wanderer.” 

It  is  worth  adding  that  the  pianoforte  part  is  printed  separately  in 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  not  in  score  ; on  the  cover  Beethoven  has 
written,  “Count  the  bars  in  each  part  correctly.” 

Humility — associated  with  engravers  as  we  have  seen — seems  to 
have  deserted  one  of  the  craft  in  Paris,  1761  : “ Sonata  Ia,  en  sinfonie, 
Grave  par  le  Sr‘  HUE,"  heads  the  music  in  Schobert’s  Op.  IX.  The 
composer  is  not  mentioned  except  in  the  dedication  and  on  the  outside 
title,  where,  however,  the  engraver  again  names  himself. 


I turn  to  Lafcadio  Hearn  for  what  he  never  fails  to  give — the 
human  touch : — 

. . . I am  now  face  to  face  with  what  I recognize  as  one  of 

the  most  awful  situations  in  life,  the  criticism  of  the  proof-reader. 

I don’t  mean  the  commonplace  proof-reader,  who  is  a mere 
printer  ; but  the  terrible  scholar  who  supervises  proofs  for  a 
leading  class  of  publishers,  . . . who  knows  all  rules  of  grammar, 
all  laws  of  form,  all  the  weaknesses  of  writers, — and  whose 
frightful  suggestions  are  often  simply  crushing ! What  you  have 
spent  a mbnth  in  making  a beauty-blossom  of  style,  may  suddenly 
fade  into  worthless  dust  at  one  touch  of  his  terrific  pencil,  making 
the  simple  hook-mark  “?  ’ I can  imagine  I hear  a voice  asking: 

“ Do  you  desire  to  make  a fool  of  yourself  by  having  this  line  in 
print?”  And  then  the  after-thoughts,  the  premature  hurrying  away  of 
proofs,  the  frantic  rush  to  the  telegraph -office  to  have  them  returned  or 
corrected,  the  humble  letters  of  apology  for  trouble  given,  the  yells  of 
anguish  in  bed  at  night  when  I think  to  myself,  “ Oh ! what  a d — d 
ass  I have  been  ! ” I have  been  now  three  times  in  front  of  this 
awful  man,  and  like  the  angels  he  is  without  wrath  and  wholly 
without  pity. 
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These  rambling  remarks  must  now  end. 

Long  years  of  experience  have  not  dulled  the  feeling  that  the 
shaping  of  a new  work  is  like  the  coming  of  a child,  and  something 
akin  to  awe  attends  its  birth.  Printing,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  has 
had  a fascination  for  me  since  I was  first  permitted  to  pull  a lever  in 
Leicester’s  office  in  Worcester  fifty  years  ago  ; with  the  same  thrill  I 
touched  a similar  machine  in  the  Musee  Plantin  in  Antwerp  a month 
back.  Some  artists  affect  to  despise  a knowledge  of  the  means, 
mechanical  or  otherwise,  by  which  their  ideas  become  realised  ; give 
me  those  who  know  the  depths  as  well  as  the  heights — those  who 
can  look  “unappalled  upon  the  spears  of  kings,  and  undisdaining, 
upon  the  reeds  of  the  river.” 


EDWARD  ELGAR. 


December , 1919. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


As  musical  compositions  get  more  complicated,  elaborate, 
and  difficult  of  execution,  it  is  increasingly  incumbent  upon 
the  composer  to  present  bis  meaning  in  a manner  that  will 
help  the  performer  to  grasp  that  meaning  with  as  little  trouble 
as  possible. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  point  out  to  composers, 
arrangers,  and  editors,  the  difficulties  they  often  unwittingly 
place  in  the  path  of  executants,  and  to  suggest  various  means 
of  obviating  those  difficulties. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  this  matter  of  notation  it 
is  important  that  the  reader  should  dismiss  from  his 
mind  all  such  thoughts  as  one  style  of  notation  “ looking 
tigly,”  of  another  “looking  neat/’  of  a third  “giving  a 
finish  to  it”  or  “appearing  more  complete.”  These  are 
preconceived  ideas  due  to  long  usage,  and  can  only  cloud  the 
issue  when  we  come  to  argue  the  matter  from  a purely 
logical  point  of  view.  If  one  means  of  expressing  a 
musical  idea  is  evidently  clearer  than  another  it  should  be 
unhesitatingly  adopted,  and  should  the  reader  consider  that  it 
does  not  look  ivell  let  him  rest  assured  that  his  opinion  is 
due  to  custom  and  must  give  way  to  logically-proven  fact. 

PRELIMINARY  RULES. 

1.  Use  no  unnecessary  or  ambiguous  signs  ; 

2.  As  far  as  possible  when  writing  for  the  pianoforte  or 

organ  keep  the  upper  stave  for  R.H.  notes  and  the 
lower  for  L.H. 

8.  Use  groups  to  show  beats,  and  slurs  to  show  phrases;- 
and  conversely 

Do  not  use  grouping  to  show  phrasing,  or  slurs  to  show 
beats. 

4.  MS.  intended  for  the  printer  should  be  written  very 
clearly,  and  clefs  and  key-signatures  should  appear  at 
least  once  on  each  page. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TIME-SIGNATURES.  CROTCHET-UNIT  SYSTEM. 

By  far  the  most  convenient  “ pulse  unit  is  the  crotchet  or 
the  dotted  crotchet,  and  the  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  adoption  of  this  unit  obviously  gives  less  trouble 
to  the  writer  of  a manuscript,  as  a crotchet  is  more  easily 
written  than  a minim  ; it  also  lends  itself  to  concision  in 
grouping,  and  can  be  so  used  as  to  keep  the  time-signature 
in  the  mind  of  the  performer.  Thus: 


Te  Deum  in  E.  Charles  Macpherson. 


looks  as  if  it  were  in  $ time,  but  it  is  in  reality  =]  time. 
This  would  clearly  be  shown  if  written  with  the  crotchet 
as  unit,  thus : 


Button  Musical  Notation — Novello— B 


2 
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Again,  the  grouping  of : 


-&-TT 1 

-i  -i  ■-1 d 1 

— — - — - — 

lit)  P o d 

i -h  * d 



i 

shows  the  double  accent  of  the  g bar,  which  is  obscured 
when  the  dotted-minim-unit  is  used  : 


Such  passages  as : 


Jubilate  in  A.  Croft. 


are  much  simplified  when  written  thus : 


It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  same  advantage  obtains 
even  to  a greater  extent  in  § and  Js3  time. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  it  became  the 
custom  to  write  slow  movements  in  quaver-  or  semiquaver- 
unit  time  and,  later,  fast  movements  in  minim-unit  time.  In 
the  slow  movements  this  led  to  very  long  bars,  in  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  realise  the  “beats”  at  sight. 
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With  the  crotchet-unit  such  passages  as  the  following  are 
made  far  clearer  and  are  more  easily  read  : 


ORIGINAL. 

Slow  quaver  unit  (g).  Sonata  Patlietique  (Op.  13),  Beethoven. 


REVISED. 

Crotchet-unit  (|). 


rfl-r-br-yf 

— — i — r 

^ l mJ  1 1 

|(T)  * P 4 I | 2 

! ' *!  J J • # 

rjj  ^ 

. CJ  0 • S ~ 

-■-S"  tfi 

tft-  3^;*  -5 

■ rW  • * 

' ' r 

(W*,  P B E r 0 - 

fl 

? .• 

‘ . | t _ • 

■ 9 m h 

d <zb — - # . 

4? 

1 1 h ^ 

1 L-S  1 

r \ 

‘ -8-  Sd 

L-J - 

: L&sr 

^L_ 

i-p  -t_, 

i~n»ra 

r=^=4 

I ^ ” "*N 

i ^ ir  bi  r 

^ A — • # r, ZL  ■ u ! 1 

1 P IB  1 

-HWH — J v-f-s  : 1- 

htnca "J u L 

liua.  .. 

TT  7T  # 

~h  -f~ " fa* 

it  0 r 

i : i n i 

1 B — 

1 — 1 ^ ^ 

1 

1 1 i- 
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REVISED. 

Crotchet -unit  (|). 


4 

? 4- v h4h — 

it 

— | - -4- — 

— *=; — — t - 

* * , . - - 

L-*-s* / I 1 ; c 

— -52SSS  - 

1 I 

....  ■-  rJ  ■ rj  - 

i — 4- -=1 

-9-  -9-  -9-  -9- 

-g>~-  -o- 

V% g m 

— 1 1 

/•— 5 . i b) 1 

N 

r 3s — s — -% 

— 1 M 

— 1 — — — f — r — ^ 

— . ^ -ga ..r=T], 

4®  y — ~r — ^ ^ 

p — 

\—9 

-9- 

1 * -3—* 

. |,  1 — -=!  »— q- 

- 4=^ 

J:  -J-  * 

w 

J-J  ly  •■■■#» 

-Q>- 

Here  it  may  be  contended  that,  by  throwing  two  bars  into 
one,  the  composer’s  intention  has  been  violated.  But  is  this 
so  ? Let  us  examine  the  result  carefully.  We  find  that  the 
strong  accent*  comes  only  half  as  often  as  in  the  original,  that 


* By  accent  here  is  meant  the  rhythmic  accent  as  opposed  to  the  performed  accent, 
and  the  two  are  often  at  variance  with  one  another.  E.g.,  in  the  following  the 
performed  accent  is  indicated  above  the  note,  the  rhythmic  accent  below  : — 


Quartet,  Op.  51,  No.  2.  Brahms. 


n 3^  F H • -ff-  :F  :F*.  : 
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«■!  ^ 1 

-W.  tfc 

V V V 


The  intelligent  musician,  while  hearing  the  first,  will  never  lose  the  consciousness  of 
the  second,  else  would  he  lose  the  sense  of  the  rhythm. 
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is,  on  the  C’s,  and  that  the  F’s  have  only  the  medium 
accent.  Is  not  this  exactly  what  one’s  aesthetic  sense  dictates  ? 
And  so  throughout  it  will  be  found  that  by  this  method  the 
true  rhythm  of  the  movement  is  made  clear.  That  Beethoven 
intended  it  so  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact  that  he 
added  a silent  bar  at  the  end  : 


Allegro  di  molto  e con  brio. 


-<S>-  -Q- 


v?-r>- 


When  written  in  \ 

Allegro  di  molto  e con  brio. 


t 
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the  necessity  for  this  silent  bar  is  at  once  obvious. 
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Indeed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  crotchet-  or  dotted -crotchet-unit  is  the  most  suitable  for 
all  styles  of  music. 

For  further  examples  showing  the  advantages  of  the 
crotchet-unit  system,  see  pp.  49  to  68. 

The  signs  C and  (g  should  never  be  used.  (3  has  been 
made  to  represent  ® (as  in  the  example  on  page  8),  I,  and 
a,  and  ([*  to  show  * and  |.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  signs  so 
ambiguous  have  not  been  abandoned  long  ago,  as  the  figure 
time-signatures  are  unmistakable  in  their  meaning. 

The  unit  would  be  still  more  apparent  if  such  time- 
signatures  as  the  following  were  adopted  : 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GROUPING  OF  NOTES. 


Care  should  be  taken  to  group  notes  in  such  a manner  as 
plainly  to  show  the  half-bar  in  i or  § : 


becomes  more  distinct  when  written  thus 


and 


Im 


£35 


when  written 


because  in  each  case  beats  are  clearly  shown. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  of  grouping  is  also  plainly 
shown  when : 


is  written  : 


3= 


i »: 


* * 


where  the  accent  and  the  character  of  the  tune  become  clear. 

Such  care  in  notation  is  particularly  necessary  when 
writing  in  compound  time  and  with  complicated  cross- 
rhythms. 
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Notes  on  a weak  accent  should  never  be  dotted  across 
a stronger  accent,  nor  should  a note  on  a weak  accent  be  of 
sufficient  value  to  take  it  beyond  the  lialf-bar.  The  following 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  advantage  of  using- 
tied,  instead  of  dotted  notes,  or  notes  of  too  great  value  in 
such  instances  : 


-9-  ■ V—A 1 — - 

' i — ! 

...  9 ~~  l ...  _ . ~ 

* ^ - • \ ' 1 1 

a.  ■ [7  a s 

^ p p—j 

7 T-  - 

' m 1 m 

1 

\ W Mk 

1 1 l l 

- 1 ! J J J I 1 

if 

• r*  /I 

» , p w — - 

9 ga 

21  ? * i 

1 gm  9 n 

A i 

• v9  4 __  *)M  _ __ 

_ Z3— ; =3  - - . r^— - 

should  be  written  thus  : 


, ... ' 

« 1 ^ - t , 

I 

s 

m A 1 ^ 

T' 

y ^ p q 5 

— 9 s*  9 

V 

7 " 

m 9 >5 

1 

1 

-9- 

i r 

-m  r 

j i 

/-s|  1 J 1 

9 9 9 9 

9 s 

>).,  r>  4- 

# ftg  L 

r /t  j & - \7&. . 

The  divisions  of  the  dotted  crotchet  B?  in  the  soprano  into 
tied  crotchet  and  quaver,  and  of  the  crotchet  Cf  in  the  tenor 
into  two  tied  quavers,  clearly  show  the  half-bar. 


The  following  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  half-bars  and  even  quarter-bars  distinct : 

Prelude  xiii.  ORIGINAL.  Bach. 


GROUPING  OF  NOTES. 
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Prelude  xiii.  REVISED.*  Bach. 
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P-^  ^ d — ^ 9 m 

w d~~d  z+r* 

- • km* 

f *4f  jfcn  .xL  9 * 0 * 

_ - • p^ r 

1 r 1 J 

i • 

— * t : - -U,-  --  - 

J — 1 

* “The  Novello  Edition”  (Brooke),  No.  1,  page  60. 


When  groups  sucli  as  |_  i i I occur  intermittently 
with  groups  of  J "2  j J it  is  as  well  to  emphasise  the 
difference  by  dividing  the  former  into  beats.  F or  instance  : 


"■p‘v_p-p— # 

(v  •?  # 3 9 P 

r r i—  J l - 

W11  f 1 1 P 

1 ! 1 1 

i _j  ! 1 

’ 1 • r-TI.ISB.m  ■■■■■■■■■  - 1 — 

would  be  more  clearly  expressed  thus  : 


Similar  splitting  up  of  groups  is  also  advisable  when  in 
scale-passages  there  are  repeated  notes.  It  tends  to  attract 
the  eye  to  the  fact  that  the  scale-passage  is  not  continuous. 
Compare,  e.g.  : 


with  : 


-HUP ra 

P « 1 

V "tl  5 

- r P ^ J 

x 

-r  T / 

1 i i 

r . 9 

1 J J i 

♦7 

- — ■ - — 1 j 

— 0 — 

In  examples  more  complicated  than  the  extremely  simple 
ones  given  above,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  careful 
division  into  groups  is  still  more  striking. 
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Where  there  are  long  groups  of  demisemiquavers,  or 
shorter  notes,  their  exact  position  as  regards  time  can  be 
made  clear  at  a glance  by  a judicious  splitting  up  into 
shorter  groups. 

The  following  passage  from  Basil  Harwood’s  “On  May 
Morning  ” : 


is  shown  broken  up  into  crotchet  groups,  quaver  groups, 
and  semiquaver  groups.  Note  that  only  one  line  is  needed 
at  * and  * because  it  connects  quaver  groups,  whereas  two 
lines  are  needed  at  f to  connect  semiquaver  groups.  But 
how  difficult  to  read  would  this  passage  have  been  if  printed 
thus  : 


It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  sav  that  plain  notes  and 
dotted  notes  should  never  be  written  on  the  same  stem. 
When  any  difficulty  occurs  in  giving  the  two  notes  separate 
stems  it  can  usually  be  overcome  by  exercising  a little 
ingenuity.  The  following  phrase  : 


— tf  — t=l- 

T^=T" - 

-* — • 

is  clearer  when  expressed  in  this  way : 


GROUPING  OP  NOTES. 
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The  beats  can  also  be  shown  more  clearly  by  a consistent 
use  of  rests  ; but  these  will  be  dealt  with  in  a later  chapter. 

As  an  example  of  simple  passages  made  to  look  difficult 
by  clumsy  (but  mathematically  accurate)  notation,  the 
following  may  prove  of  interest : 


“ Penillion  Song”  (Welsh  Melody). 


-t/  , a P f m'f  * 

T?t\  v-  a r I w 

VJ7  9 “ 

should  have  been  written : 


■ ft--*— — ? ' * - * 9 

n — - — - 

v a \ ! r ^ r gs 

r 

t 

and 


Ibid. 


ft 


should  be 


We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  best  system  of 
notating  such  groups  as  triplets,  duplets,  &c.  There  seems 
to  be  no  recognised  rule  concerning  these,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  readers  of  music  would  have  reason  to  be  grateful 
if  editors  combined  to  adopt  some  logical,  easily  grasped 
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plan.  The  simplest  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter  is  to 
remember  that  the  dotted  crotchet  stands  for  the  crotchet 
— that  for  all  practical  purposes  these  are  equal.  Such  a 
passage  as : 


is  exactly  the  same  in  effect  as  : 


and  the  latter  method  of  writing  (the  dotted  crotcliet-unit 
instead  of  the  crotchet-unit)  is  adopted  because  it  saves  the 
use  of  the  sign  j 3 j , and  simplifies  the  notation.  Note  here 
that  a bracket,  and  not  a slur,  is  used  with  the  triplet- 
indicating  figure  3 (*ee  Rule,  p.  xv,  “ Never  use  slurs  to  show 
beats  ”).  No  bracket,  however,  is  necessary  if  the  notes  are 
bound  as  follows : JTD 


If,  then,  we  want  to  write  two  notes  of  time  value  equal  to 
the  three  quavers,  we  express  them  thus  : 


still  using  quavers,  and  not  crotchets,  because  two  quavers 
are  equal  to  the  unit  (J)  Similarly,  if  in  writing  i time 
we  crush  three  notes  into  the  space  of  two  quavers  we  again 
use  quavers : 


3 


as  three  quavers  are  equal  to  the  unit  ( J.  ) ; but  if  we  want 
to  crush  more  notes  into  the  unit  value,  we  must  always 
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choose  notes  whose  sum  (without  bracket  and  figure)  exceeds 
the  time  of  the  note  whose  value  they  represent.  The 
following  table  will  make  this  quite  clear : 


Quavers. 


‘> 

4 


Semiquavers. 


J 


J 


0 0 

3 

. J J 

o 

1 

o' 

mrz 

d 

jsssass”" 

6 

d 

J~2  J~2  J” 

3 3 

1 

o 

mm 

7 

I 

o 

0 0 0 0 J J J 

1 

o' 

1 

o 

j 


i 


then  | 

Demisemiquavers.  0 


CHAPTER  III. 


RESTS. 

In  tlie  previous  section  it  was  shown  how  the  grouping  of 
notes  could  be  used  to  show  the  pulsations  or  beats  in  the 
bar.  For  instance,  in  the  following  example  it  is  difficult  to 
realise  that  the  time  is  4 because  the  quavers  are  grouped 
as  in  § time  : 


Organ  Sonata  in  F.  Luard-Selby. 


-f-f-ipH 

-i  * V-  ka  _ 

l ^ 

U l— L 

— ! — i 

/ 7&T  "J- 
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■=^-1 
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»:  J 
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^ £ — 

-n • 

1 

— 0 

p-iHLjzf 

But  if  the  passage  be  written  thus  : 


the  grouping  shows  quite  clearly  the  three  pulses  in  the  bar. 

The  consistent  use  of  rests  can  be  made  to  serve  the  same 
useful  purpose. 
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Of  the  six  quavers  comprising  a bar  of  § time,  the  first,  of 
course,  bears  the  strong  accent,  and  the  fourth  the  medium 
accent.  The  second  and  third  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  quavers 
may  be  said  to  be  unaccented. 

In  a bar  of  § time  the  following  arrangement  of  rests 
would  be  possible  : 


but  it  would  evidently  be  equally  possible  in  a bar  of  5 
time ; some  change  must  therefore  be  made  that  will  give  it 
the  unmistakable  appearance  of  a » bar.  This  can  be 
done  thus : 


Again : 


qs  ^ 

-3  ^ _ 

— qv-: 

-j  ~ 

1 

— 0 

-3 m— 


is  possible  but  inadvisable  because  the  crotchet  rest  is  used 
on  one  of  the  unaccented  quavers  as  well  as  on  the  strong 
accent.  To  avoid  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute  two 
quaver  rests  for  the  crotchet  rest,  thus : 

q g— f 

— — l- m m J •' 


One  more  example  will  suffice  : 


This  is  another  ambiguous  arrangement,  belonging  equally 
to  a 4 or  | bar.  By  substituting  a dot  for  the  quaver  rest 
the  required  § appearance  is  obtained  : 


^§i 
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Sufficient  examples  have  now  been  given  to  provide  logical 
grounds  for  formulating  rules  as  to  the  consistent  use  of 
rests  in  l5,  §,  »,  and  82  times. 

Use  a crotchet  rest  (r)  before  a quaver  (>)  ; 

Use  two  quaver  rests  (i  *1)  after  a quaver  (js) ; 

Use  a dotted  crotchet  rest  (i—)  for  half  a ® bar  or  a third 
of  a » bar  or  a quarter  of  a V bar  ; 

For  half  a V bar  use 


Similar  rules  are  applicable  to  other  times,  but  in  some 
instances  need  slight  alteration. 

In  :]  time : 


would  work  satisfactorily  ; as  also  : 


in  S time.  But  in  * a similar  plan  will  not  work,  for  as 
the  semibreve  rest  is  used  to  denote  a whole  bar 


so  to  use  it  to  denote  two-thirds  of  a bar 


3 


would  be  illogical.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  the  latter 
instance  to  use  two  minim  rests  instead  of  the  semibreve 
rest : 


-Gb 
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and  to  treat  the  i|  bar  similarly,  using  two  crotchets  rests 
instead  of  a minim : 


It  may  be  argued  that  as  in  Chapter  I.  the  crotchet-  or 
dotted-crotchet-unit  was  considered  advisable  in  all  styles  of 
composition,  so  there  can  be  no  need  to  study  the  question  of 
rests  in  time  ; but  this  is  not  so. 

In  compositions  in  i time  passages  containing -six  crotchets 
may  be  introduced,  the  time-value  of  the  crotchet  remaining 
unchanged.  The  groupings  (and  consequently  the  time- 
signatures)  of  these  6-note  bars  will  depend  upon  the  rhythm 
required.  If  the  rhythm  is  : 


the  time-signature  will  of  course  be  4 ; if  the  rhythm  is  : 


the  time-signature  will  be  *.  But  in  either  case  the 
crotchet  remains  the  unit. 

The  complication  of  rests  to  denote  several  bars’  rest, 
such  as  : 


is  pedantic  and  quite  unnecessary.  It  is  a mathematical 
problem  gratuitously  giving  trouble  to  the  performer,  when  a 
dash  and  figure  7 : 

r 7 


gives  the  required  information  without  possibility  of 
misapprehension. 

Button  Musical  Notation— Novello — C 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


STEMS. 


When  a stave  is  occupied  by  a melody  only,  the  notes 
below  the  middle  line  have  their  stems  turned  up ; those 
above,  down.  Notes  on  the  middle  line  may  be  turned  either 
way.  The  choice  should  be  governed  by  the  general  rules  of 
grouping  given  in  Chapter  II.  Thus  in  the  following  example  : 


the  B stem  is  turned  down  to  divide  the  bar  in  the  middle, 
the  first  half  of  the  bar  having  up-stems  and  the  second 
half-down  stems : this  plan  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  : 


Stemming  may  often  be  used  to  show  the  beats  in  a bar. 
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The  following  example  is  in  V time,  but  it  requires  to  be 
studied  closely  before  this  fact  (or  the  harmonic  scheme) 
becomes  apparent : 


Pianoforte  Sonata,  Op.  57.  Beethoven. 
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If,  however,  we  arrange  the  stems  thus  : 


£_ * • ‘ « ' ' ' # ' ' ' 

1 

'i ^ i gS — 5—1= 

r \ -r  Y r 

"3  i j j 

* 

J * . * . ..  , 

the  four  beats  of  the  V bar  and  the  four  chords  are  at  once 
evident.  The  absence  of  rests,  now  unnecessary,  further 
simplifies  the  passage. 

Although  struck  notes  and  held  notes  must  evidently 
often  be  joined  on  the  same  stem,  it  is  advisable  to  separate 
them  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  e.g. : 


« « ! ! 1 

1 1 

l-X 1 1 * 

■-P  P 

# 

■ 

1 — — f 

Vi 

/ ~b  ^ 

fc/  w 

4 

1 91 

1 v. ✓ I 1 

is  better  than  : 


=J 

— ^ c 

* . ' 

-A 

T~  /L  rD  • 

t 

1 1 

V 

ZL_*fc  ----- ; 

V 

1 

—9 m- 

as  it  shows  clearly  that  the  E is  struck  again  and  the 
G held. 
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STEMS. 


A note  to  be  trilled  should  have  a separate  stem  and  not  be 
connected  to  another  note  or  notes.  The  following  : 


implies  that  both  the  E and  C are  to  be  trilled,  whereas  in 
this  case : 


tr^ 


it  is  evident  that  only  the  E is  affected. 

In  writing  anthems,  or  services  in  which  the  organ 
accompaniment  has  for  reasons  of  space  to  be  printed  on  two 
staves,  it  is  most  important  that  the  notes  to  be  played  on  the 
pedals  should  be  plainly  indicated  by  writing  them  on  a stem 
separate  from  the  left-hand  part : 


There  is  no  indication  in  the  first  example  as  to  whether 
pedals  are  to  be  used  or  not.  The  second  example  shows  the 
pedal  part  on  separate  stems. 

Always  write  the  up-stem  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
note-head  and  the  down-stem  on  the  left,  thus  : 

(d  and  <=») 

Some  composers  have  a habit  of  placing  them  both  on 
the  right : , _ 

° «=J  <=) 

but  as  this  system  often  leads  to  confusion  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 
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The  notes  to  be  taken  by  each  band  are  much  more  clearly 
indicated  in  the  following  example  : 


fe»  ,%=i 

4 

i * 

t “f— 1 

! 

— 

H=! 

than  they  are  when  written  with  all  stems  on  the  right-band  : 


{cV-  i 1>  - | 

J £* 

— ^ — --  - 

‘ 4 

__ 

It  is  usually  inadvisable  to  write  notes  for  right  and  left 
hands  on  the  same  stave,  but  in  two-stave  organ  music  it  is 
often  unavoidable.  Compare  the  following : 


when  the  superiority  of  the  stemming  here  advocated 
becomes  obvious. 
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There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  the 
meaning  clear  if  both  stems  are  written  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  notes,  e.rj.  : 


might  mean 


but  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  about 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

SLURS,  EXPRESSION  MARKS,  AND  DOUBLE  BARS, 

In  adding  slurs,  make  sure,  first,  that  they  are  necessary, 
and  second,  that  they  are  of  exactly  the  required  length. 
Remember  that  the  engraver  or  compositor  cannot  be  expected 
to  guess  where  a slur  is  intended  to  begin  and  end,  and  much 
trouble  and  expense  are  saved  if  the  composer’s  MS.  is  precise 
in  this  respect.  Remember  also  that  all  passages  not  other- 
wise marked  will  be  sung  or  played  legato . 

Many  of  the  phrasing  slurs  one  sees  in  voice-parts  are 
unnecessary,  because  the  average  singer,  singing  in  a language 
he  understands,  could  not  possibly  phrase  otherwise. 

In  the  following  examples  the  slurs  serve  no  useful  purpose, 
and  should  therefore  be  omitted.  See  “ Preliminary  rules” 
(p.  xv)  : “ Use  no  unnecessary  or  ambiguous  signs  ” : 


“Tale  of  Old  Japan.55  S.  Coleridge-Taylor. 
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At  the  same  time  phrasing  slurs  may  be  most  useful  in 
making  the  composer’s  exact  meaning  quite  clear  where 
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otherwise  there  might  be  obscurity.  The  following  is  a good 
example : 


“ The  Kingdom.” 

¥ 


Edward  Elgar. 


In  such  passages  as  the  following,  for  organ  or  pianoforte  : 
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the  slurs  to  the  inner  parts  are  wholly  unnecessary,  since  they 
make  the  composer’s  intention  no  clearer,  but  rather  tend  to 
confusion.  How  much  simpler  and  more  easily  read  is  the 
same  passage  printed  thus : 
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Notice  also,  that  by  making  one  slur  serve  to  phrase  all  the 
parts,  the  difference  between  slurred  and  tied  notes  is  more 
apparent.  The  following  passages  will  make  this  plain : 
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If  slurs  are  inserted  to  each  part  in  the  latter  example,  thus  : 


the  passage  is  not  so  easily  read,  nor  are  the  struck  notes  so 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  held  notes. 

Slurs,  and  other  marks  of  expression,  such  as  a,  >,  dots, 
dashes,  &c.,  should  be  placed  over  and  under  the  pianoforte 
part,  thus  enclosing  it.  By  this  means  the  staves  can  be 
brought  nearer  together,  and  the  music  is  more  quickly 
grasped.  This  passage: 


H.  E.  B. 


is  more  clearly  and  compactly  written  thus  : 
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And  : 


Eantasie,  Op.  49. 


Chopin. 


thus : 
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Passages  in  the  inner  parts  are  often  slurred  to  draw 
attention  to  points  of  imitation  that  might  possibly  be  over- 
looked : 


Old  English  Song.  Arr.  by  H.  E.  B. 


The  same  principle  will  also  apply  usually  to  pauses,  a pause 
between  the  staves  being  seldom  either  necessary  or  advisable. 
It  should  be  placed  exactly  where  it  is  intended  to  be  made; 
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e.g.,  in  Ex.  (a)  below,  two  of  the  four  pauses  shown  are 
unnecessary,  because  those  placed  to  the  treble  and  bass  are 
in  a wrong  position,  being  on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar  when 
they  should  be  on  the  third  beat — cf.  Ex.  ( b ) : 

(a)  (i) 

^ ' — "f 
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At  once  it  is  evident  that  two  pauses  are  sufficient. 

In  organ  music  written  in  two  staves,  it  is  sufficient  to  place 
pauses  over  and  under  the  chord,  thus  : 

“ Stabat  Mater.”  Dvorak. 
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To  place  another  pause  over  the  left-hand  notes  is 
unnecessary,  as  the  pauses  over  and  under  the  chord 
evidently  apply  to  all  the  notes  in  that  chord.  Exception 
may  perhaps  be  claimed  in  such  a passage  as  the  following, 
from  the  same  work  : 
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but  even  here  the  passage  may  advantageously  be  written 
so  as  to  show  the  pause  where  it  really  occurs : 
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The  grouping  of  notes  by  means  of  quaver-ties  recommended 
in  Chapter  II.  should  never  be  interfered  with  to  show'  phrasing. 
This  can  always  bo  done  by  means  of  phrasing  slurs.  One 
example  will  show  the  importance  of  this: 
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should  be  written  thus  : 
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In  the  use  of  | care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  exact 
meaning  clear,  e.g.  : 


whereas 


wf£— 

would  signify 

m — 

i 

When  such  Arpeggi  are  written  out,  it  is  advisable  to  show 
which  notes,  if  any,  are  to  be  held.  The  effect  of  the  following 
two  bars  is  of  course  quite  different : 


Sonata,  VI.  k Pfte. 


Edward  Elgar. 
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Ties  are  occasionally  useful  to  emphasise  the  exact  time  for 
which  the  notes  are  to  be  held.  The  ties  in  this  instance  : 


“ Parsifal.’5  Wagner. 


draw  the  performer’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  minims 
must  be  held  for  their  full  value. 

Other  examples  may  be  found  in  music  by  Liszt,  Strauss, 
Elgar,  &c. 

The  double-bar  is  used  to  denote  the  end  of  a section, 
movement,  or  work,  but  its  chief  utility  is  in  directing 
attention  to  what  might  otherwise  be  overlooked.  Hence 
it  is  often  used  at  a change  of  key-signature  or  time-signature, 
or  where  repeat  dots  are  inserted.  One  example  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  this : 


Benedictus  in  F.  John  E.  West. 
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The  change  of  signature  to  one  flat  would  almost  certainly  be 
overlooked  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  attention  is  drawn  to 
it  by  the  double-bar. 

Its  eye-catching  quality  is  also  most  useful  in  hymn-tunes, 
where  it  is  generally  placed  at  the  end  of  each  line.  It 
enables  the  singer  to  find  his  place  again  in  the  music  after 
looking  down  at  the  words  printed  below.  If  the  double-bars 
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are  omitted — as  they  are  in  some  books — such  “ place-finding” 
becomes  difficult  when  the  eyes  and  the  attention  of  the 
singer  have  repeatedly  to  oscillate  between  music  and  words. 
The  complaint  that  they  suggest  a pause  at  the  end  of  each 
line  is  not  justifiable,  as  a double-bar  is  never  used  to 
indicate  a pause. 

When  the  mark  fp  is  used  it  should  be  made  quite  clear 
that  the  / has  only  an  instantaneous  effect  and  is  immediately 
followed  by  p.  Orchestral  players  are  apt  to  misinterpret 
such  a passage  as  : 


by  playing : 


It  is  therefore  safer  to  print  it  out  exactly  as  it  is  intended 
to  be  played  : 
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If  the  passage  occur  several  times  in  succession  the 
contraction  can  safely  be  used  after  the  first  time  : 


Quintet.*  Edward  Elgar. 


The  first  bar  of  the  viola  part  was  originally  contracted,  as 
in  the  succeeding  bars,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  print  it 
in  the  part  as  above.  A somewhat  similar  instance  occurs 

in  the  same  work,  where  J has  been  printed  thus  “ J . 

fP  f'-'p 
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The  last  bar  in  a piece  should  always  have  its  full 
time-value,  unless  there  is  a repeat.  It  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  first  bar  of  the  work,  and  therefore  the 
practice  of  making  it  the  complement,  in  time,  of  the  first 
bar,  is  unreasonable.  The  custom  arose  from  the  necessity 
for  doing  so  in  those  compositions  that  required  the  repetition 
of  each  section. 


Button  Musical  Notation— Novello—D 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ACCIDENTALS. 

This  comprehensive  term  is  employed,  for  want  of  a better, 
to  denote  all  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals  used  apart  from  those 
in  the  key-signature. 

An  accidental  is  of  course  effective  only  in  the  bar  in  which 
it  is  written,  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  advisable  to 
contradict  it  in  the  following  bar,  e.g.,  if  the  particular  note 
affected  is  the  last  in  that  bar  and  the  first  in  the  next,  the 
accidental  must  be  neutralised.  In  such  passages  as  the 
following : 


S3 
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SE 


the  natural  to  B must  be  neutralised  in  the  next  bar  by  a flat. 
But  if  one  or  more  notes  have  intervened  the  flat  would  not 
have  been  necessary  or  even  advisable. 

It  is  well  to  use  as  few  accidentals  as  possible  without 
leaving  your  intention  indefinite  or  questionable.  Some 
composers  are  addicted  to  adding  unnecessary  accidentals 
for  safety,  but  more  often  than  not  these  so-called  “ safety 
accidentals”  lead  to  slips  in  execution.  In  fact  the  inclusion 
of  an  unnecessary  accidental  is  more  likely  to  mislead  than 
the  omission  of  one  that  should  rightly  be  inserted,  but  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
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A few  examples  will  show  clearly  the  employment  of 
necessary  and  unnecessary  accidentals : 

saw  the  Lord.”  Cutiibert  Harris. 
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In  this  instance,  were  it  not  for  the  natural  to  D,  the 
sopranos  would  be  liable  to  read  D sharp  because  they 
might  naturally  expect  the  chord  of  B major.  There  is, 
however,  no  need  to  add  the  natural  to  D in  the 
accompaniment,  for  the  organist,  grasping  the  harmonic 
scheme,  would  not  be  liable  to  play  anything  but  D 
natural. 

In  the  following  example  also  the  F natural  implies  the 
D natural : 


But  note  that  the  contrary  would  not  be  the  case — the 
D natural  would  not  imply  F natural. 
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The  following  passage  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
correct  omission  of  an  accidental : 


“Meistersinger.” 


i 


~$E-~ 


Wagner. 
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The  Gr  in  the  melody  must  of  necessity  be  natural,  as  it  is  an 
appoggiatura  to  the  F ; to  add  a natural  would  therefore  be 
unnecessary. 

There  are,  however,  some  cases  in  which  a safety  accidental 
is  of  great  value.  This  passage : 


Bach. 


was  submitted  to  a number  of  expert  musicians  who  were 
asked  to  read  it  at  sight.  The  first  stopped  at  the  last  crotchet, 
and  after  consideration  played  D$,  but  the  others  all  played 
l)tj  unhesitatingly.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  in  the  previous  crotchet  is  a grace  note,  and  forms 
no  part  of  the  harmonic  scheme.  One  therefore  is  inclined 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  following  D is  l')t|. 
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There  is  yet  another  reason  why  these  musicians  were 
misled  into  playing  Dfc|.  It  becomes  a habit  in  reading 
contrapuntal  compositions  to  follow  mentally  the  various 
parts — to  think  horizontally,  in  fact,  instead  of  vertically — 
and  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  | to  I)  in  the  tenor  also 
applies  to  the  following  I)  in  the  bass  part.  A sharp  to  the 
bass  I)  is  therefore  not  only  advisable  but  necessary. 

When  an  accidental  occurs  to  a grace  note  there  is  no  need 
to  contradict  it  in  the  harmony  note  in  the  following 
bar,  e.g. : 


u Child-voices.”  Granville  Bantock. 


The  natural  to  C is  quite  unnecessary,  because  the  harmony 
is  not  affected  by  the  grace  note  C sharp. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that  there  are  several  circumstances  to 
be  considered  before  deciding  whether  an  accidental  is 
advisable  or  superfluous. 

If,  when  writing  a piece  with  the  signature  of  one  sharp, 
you  introduce  a passage,  say,  in  Gr  minor,  do  not  add  a sharp 
to  F unless  you  are  sure  it  is  necessary.  Should  you 
determine  that  the  sharp  is  advisable,  it  should  be  used  in 
every  case  throughout  the  passage,  because  the  reader 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it,  and,  if  it  is  omitted, 
will  probably  play  F natural. 

In  enharmonic  passages  such  as  : 
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and — 


there  is  obviously  no  need  for  a natural  to  E in  the  first,  or  a 
natural  to  B in  the  second. 

i 

In  scale-passages  extending  over  an  octave  there  seems  to 
be  no  uniformity  among  composers  as  to  the  repetition  of 
accidentals,  though  the  majority  seem  to  be  in  favour  of 

using  them  to  each  octave  except  where  the  sign  8 va is 

used,  as  in  the  following  example  : 
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It  would  seem  to  be  more  logical  to  add  the  accidentals  to  the 
last  octave,  since  the  notes  are  in  a different  position  on  the 
instrument. 

The  double-sharp  and  double-flat  are  sometimes  contradicted 
by  if  I and  jfb.  These  naturals  are  unnecessary,  and  there- 
fore to  be  regretted,  the  simple  sharp  or  flat  being  sufficient 
contradiction,  and  quite  unmistakable.  After  all,  C|  can  be 
nothing  but  C|,  even  if  a natural  precede  it  (jf  |C).  The  same 
remark  applies  with  equal  force  in  the  case  of  change  of  key- 
signature.  When  changing  from  the  key  of  G to  the  key  of 
Bb,  to  insert  a natural  to  contradict  the  F$  before  writing  the 
two  flats  is  unnecessary  and  clumsy.  The  principle,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  leads  us  into  such  an  absurd 
complication  as  the  following : 
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Even  when  changing  from  a key  with  three  or  four  sharps  in 
the  signature  to  one  with  fewer  sharps,  the  naturals  rnav 
safely  and  with  advantage  be  omitted  : 


Ihe  F$  here  is  quite  sufficient,  and  should  the  two 

qA  ft 

naturals  be  added  1 1=  the  signature  may  readily  be 

mistaken  for  one  of  three  sharps  if  the  light  is  bad  or  the 
player’s  eyesight  indifferent.  Such  naturals,  then,  are  not 
only  useless  but  a source  of  danger. 

An  accidental  should  not  be  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  a 
bar  when  the  note  is  tied  to  one  in  a previous  bar : 
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But  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  e.g.  : 


m r"' 


would  look  clearer  if  written  thus  : 


hit 
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Many  accidentals  can  in  some  passages  be  avoided  by  a 
change  of  key-signature,  but  care  is  necessary  in  deciding 
exactly  when  and  where.  As  illustrations  of  the  usefulness 
of  this  plan  see  Examples  8 and  9 on  pp.  74  to  76. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

SMALL  NOTES. 

A dissertation  on  graces  and  ornaments  does  not  of  course 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  book,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to 
discuss  a few  points  in  which  composers  are  often  inconsistent 
or  indifferent  in  their  means  of  expression.  This  probably 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  effect  intended  is  so  obvious  to 
themselves  that  they  do  not  realise  the  possibility  of  their 
notation  being  misunderstood  by  others. 

There  is  one  rule  that  it  is  most  important  to  remember : 
Always  write  grace  notes  in  the  positions  in  which  they  are 
to  he  played  or  sung. 

The  grace  notes  in  the  following  examples  : 


Romance  in  G.  S.  Coleridge-Taylok  (Op.  39). 


are  evidently  intended  to  be  played  in  the  previous  bar,  and 
in  one  instance  : 


I 
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the  composer  has  so  written  them ; but  it  is  somewhat 
confusing  to  the  executant  to  have  these  grace  notes 
printed  sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  the  bar.  The 
composer  should  always  write  them  where  they  are  intended 
to  be  performed. 

With  some  composers  the  appoggiature  J*  and  / and  .E  are 
often  used  to  signify  the  same  effect  as  the  acciaccatura  j 
Appoggiature  (in  small  notes)  are  now  seldom  used,  but 
composers  that  prefer  this  means  of  expression  should  be 
careful  that  they  are  so  placed  that  the  meaning  is  not 
obscure. 

Where  a chorus  should  be  left  unaccompanied  tor  a few 
bars,  it  is  customary  to  arrange  the  parts  in  short  score, 
using  small  notes  in  the  staves  of  the  accompaniment.  This 
practice  may  be  useful  occasionally  where  the  unaccompanied 
portion  is  very  short,  but  where  passages  are  more  extended 
it  is  preferable  to  have  them  printed  in  large  notes  and  a 
direction  such  as  Voices  alone  inserted  in  the  centre.  To 
enclose  the  passage  in  brackets  is  also  useful,  as  pointing- 
out  quite  distinctly  where  the  accompaniment  again  enters. 
If  the  passage  is  intended  to  be  played  at  rehearsal  it 
should  obviously  be  printed  in  notes  large  enough  for  the 
accompanist  to  read  easily ; but  if  the  music  is  quite  simple 
it  is  far  better  to  write  rests  in  the  accompaniment  instead  of 
a compressed  vocal  score,  and  thus  encourage  the  habit  of 
reading  from  the  four-line  score. 
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GENERAL  HINTS. 

It  is  expedient  when  writing  for  the  pianoforte  to  keep  as 
far  as  possible  the  top  stave  for  the  right  hand  and  the 
bottom  for  the  left  hand.  Although  not  an  immutable  law, 
it  is  a useful  rule  that  should  not  be  broken  unless  for  some 
amply  sufficient  reason.  Experienced  performers  can  of 
course  distribute  the  parts  between  the  two  hands  for 
themselves,  but  even  they  will  be  able  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  aesthetic  effect  if  the  mechanical  difficulties  .are  thus 
lessened,  however  slightly;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  less 
experienced  the  help  thus  given  will  be  of  great  value.  A 
glance  at  the  two  bars  of  the  first  of  Bach’s  “48  Preludes  and 
Fugues  ” quoted  beloAv  will  show  the  advantage,  from  a 
pianist’s  point  of  view,  of  keeping  the  right  and  left  hands  on 
separate  staves : 


(Short  score,  showing  part-writing.)  Bach. 


I i .*L 

m~* * - -- 

J.  .4 

p r 

^ r_s"L-r' 

^ 

izF — *g|  t'Tf — 

( Arranged  for  the  hands.) 


The  ad  vantage  to  the  performer  is  obvious. 

Do  not  overburden  your  score  with  unnecessary  rests  or 
slurs.  After  finishing  a composition  or  arrangement,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  look  through  it  carefully  and  eliminate  those 
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rests  (and  perhaps  also  slurs)  that  can  evidently  be  dispensed 
with.  Such  a passage  as  the  following : 


“ You  gave  me  your  heart.”  Samuel  Webbe. 


-ft-flu-ff  r i 

_ 

tm 

"11  _ i l — r 

TnT  ^ m 

# 

r i 

W . P 

n — ^ — 

p-fr 

\z~: — m — t 

^ uj  1 r 1 & r 

..  C Z j -p-i 

r lj  ' i » 

i w r □ # 

1 0 | 

rs  mV 

r i r 

M jj 

1 1 

Lm  • n#  . 

=*=^3F=i 

tf — ' — 

H- 1 ^ 

W — I — 

H 1 t? 

would  have  the  same  effect  and  be  much  clearer  if  written 
thus : 


When  writing  the  pianoforte  part  (for  rehearsal  only)  of  an 
unaccompanied  part-song  the  objects  aimed  at  must  be 
borne  in  mind : 

It  is  to  be  played,  and  should  therefore  be  so  arranged  as 
to  give  as  little  difficulty  as  possible  to  the  pianist,  e.g., 
the  right  and  left  hands  must  be  kept  to  their 
appointed  staves. 

It  is  to  give  support  to  the  singers,  to  help  them  with 
difficult  passages  and  important  leads  as  wrell  as  to 
keep  up  the  pitch. 

It  should  be,  as  an  accompaniment,  a reasonably  effective 
piece  of  music. 

In  the  following  example,  from  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
madrigals  in  existence,  these  objects  have  been  kept  in  view. 
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“Ah!  dear  heart.53  * Orlando  Gibbons. 


Oh ! stay,  or  else  my  joys  will  die,  And  per  • 


Oh!  stay!  or  else  my  joys  will 


die  and  per-ish  in  their  in  - fan  - cy,  and  per  - ish  in  ...  . 


* From  Musical  Times , 910. 
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EXAMPLE  1. 


There  is  an  instance  in  Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony,  the 
last  movement,  that  looks  at  first  sight  as  if  the  crotchet- 
unit  notation  were  not  applicable,  since  the  1-time  in  the 
Presto  appears  to  be  the  logical  result  of  what  has  preceded 
it ; but  let  us  transcribe  it  in  crotchet-unit  time,  and,  working 
backwards,  see  whether  it  will  thus  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
movement. 

The  first  four  bars  : 


Ex.  1. 

Presto.  o=  112. 


n*-  ' ~ ’ 

- 

.flTl  V ' : . ...  . ' _ __  - _ . _ _ . 

|_ __| 

-i  ' -i E 4.  L 

become : 


* = 112. 


Ex.  2. 


3H 


ft 


H-d— 4 

n -M 


fP 


-a-  -1-  -H-  -I-  -A- 


or 


Ex.  3. 


We  shall  choose  the  former  (|)  for  a reason  that  will 
appear  later.  (The  odd  bar  in  this  movement  is  explained 
on  p.  55.) 

Button  Musical  Notation — Novel lo — E 
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The  Presto  is  preceded  by  the  Allegro  : 


I 

Allegro.  ^ = 84. 


& 

- f'  9 : 

I # “ m m 

/ n 

j F 0 M F M 

.fflT  t/  j 1 

1 lr  1 

rv  • \7-  1 t ' 5 1 - 



l ^ r y f 

— 1 

In  transcribing  this  in  I we  have  the  choice  of  beginning 
with  the  half-bar  or  the  bar,  the  up  beat  or  the  down,  thus : 


J = 84. 


-y  a f ' 

^ » - 

- 

/Lr  P | 

r # 

fm  /| 

/ | : 

i r 

^ . 

-f*  ^ — -T  F 

0 a m -a 

17^ 

■ ! F | F • 

XffY  /I  ! 1 1 

ir 

I 1 r 

vi/ 

! • ! 

Before  deciding  which  of  these  two  to  adopt  we  must 
determine  where  the  composer  intended  the  rhythmic  accent 
to  come.  For  this  purpose  we  must  go  back  a few  bars,  to 
the  Tempo  Vno : 


Tempo  b no.  & • =90. 


-0-77—5 1 

n 

"1 L 

p* 

1 --  ^ 1 

t(T\  A F 1 

^3 i ~t- 

! > l 

^ ! 1 

9 1 

Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  rhythmic  accent  occurs 
on  the  first  chord  in  4 -time,  and  therefore  our  transcription 
will  begin  thus : 


Tempo  lino.  0 . ='JG. 


-9  -n-fi ^ — 1 

~N  -N 

/ 

P y H ^P  Sri 

ft 

A < > F 1 t J 1 

_Z3  ' 1 m Tl  1 . 

zzilziF  9 

W w 

Jr 
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The  advantage  of  writing  Scherzos  in  f time  was  recognised 
by  later  writers,  e.g.,  Brahms’  Trio  in  C,  Op.  87. 

Now  let  us  continue  the  movement  until  it  links  up  with 
the  Allegro: 


Ex.  J.  j 'empo  into.  # . =96. 


Q n v 

IS  V 

1 

~ 

Tf~ TT  g M ^ P M M 

1 *3  *3  *3  «h 

- 

P *3  M P M «H 

P M J . 1 | 

TnT  n 5 t . 3 H n- 

| f ^ ) =j- 

0 0 ' ‘ 

0 1 0 0 0 

±37  ti  c • 

' rf/JK.  pp 

8 

T<*7-  TJ  " M M >*  • 

■■  ’ 

’Vw  0 I 1 H 

~ 

- 

-Nk  j™1"  1 ?®  j 

1-1  --i- 

P M *3  ' P 

_p  ^*34  1 ] 

J ^ L.  J I 

N *3  «3  S & 

! 1 hr 

fcg  . . __  **  S—m 

ra_  • m ■ 

4 m w< 

^ •>  1 n ^ j/  .1  ^ ~ ^ * 1 

hm  -f-  N N IS 

r n, 

u{  m 

« v -j 

■—  L j 

; m «h  L-  m 

vfw  m *h  , r *3  *3 

, *3 1 1 *3  S 

* =j  ^ m | | 

1 : 1 rki  n H 

TP  1 nJ  _ J 1 J 

*3 =1  p 

— ts ^ 

■-* — —-4- 

-u ML. 

1/“ 

y ' ^ y V 


$1=3; 


-3-3: 


-3—3- 


-3-^- 


^=3-3-1^  3^3±g=3=3^=r-, 


5 5 — f yr 


^ 

<3*  • 

d^=r~^~  1 

-*•  - H‘ 

“U^  m 

. 

k2— M ^ - 

•y  ^ 

' J L-L I S 1 ‘ _L_  ^ 1 1 L-U'  ? ' ' LI_r 

•-  1*- -#•-*--*•  • m m m 

S # # # # t 1 1 

zry  » l * W 

m . _ . 0 # # 

r *3  M ! i 1 

•3  *3 

r ^ • 3 ; r r 

{_  53  *3  r , .. 

- " ■ | 1 t 

_> 1 1 

1 ■ 1 1 

' 
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^-LCT*-  * J^-^ 


ZU  5 TT  J 


* <»  * 


f *_ilT  1-.^'  HJf  UT 1J  lr?- 

i — ! — ! — -p— ’ Szz ! ! "p— *1'~M  f" h -fr-^i-^l— i 1 1- 


I ' Nl 


■A- 


-F-^-F 


. r? 

i ! i y 


s H M r*T*---*  * M * * * *-* 

^ *1  -*1  '!  h j-  ■ ■ 1 1 - i-  I-  — t—  -^>—^—^1—! ! f-A-f F— i i ! i— 


It  will  be  noticed  that  every  fourth  bar  has  a long  bar  line 
showing  the  four-bar  rhythm. 

We  now  find  we  require  two  units  to  complete  the 
four  bars.  We  must  therefore  use  the  first  two  units  of 
the  next  movement  for  this  purpose,  thus  throwing  the 
accent  on  to  the  Dominant  (G)  : 


J=84. 


j— i 

| • t < « „ m 

i 

— 

#*  * . 

-m-  -m- 

H i — r — i — 1 

-m-  • -o-  -0- 



— i # I — p — . ■ • ■ 

1 

^4=k=«= 

-rzr^t=fr— i « U ■ 

F — ir— i — r— i — r J 

F- 

i 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Ex.  5 must  be  adopted  in 
preference  to  Ex.  6. 
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We  have  now  established  two  important  facts  that  were 
obscure  in  the  original  notation — first,  that  in  the  :J  movement 
the  rhythmic  accent  falls  thus  : 


Ex.  11. 


and  second,  that  in  the  \ movement  it  falls  thus  : 


1 1 

i 

CJ 

1 i: 

|S  H 1 Is*  I 

! 

I i 

There  remain  but  the  Scherzo  : 


Allegro.  zfr 


:A= 

-^-1 

& •. 

— * — r — ! — 1 

: a i 

- - 

and  Trio : 


Ex.  14. 


m : 

— i 

1 — 

— 1 — i — i — — j — f— 

i-JriJ--' 

j 1 

p— 

^ 4 

to  complete  our  transcription.  Again  we  have  the  option  of 
one  of  two  ways  of  barring  the  commencement  of  the 
Scherzo  : 


-m- 

m 1 

-4=-. 

•p-*- 

, ? r-b- 

— A— 

-1 — *?= 

r -.-h— Lr 

/ — i 

-m- 

-P- 

H v 

-m—P  FP~ 

-V- 

-1 I \B- 

* • 

• r r~  • - 

- — % _ 

l~  ■ - 

==1 1 

Now  at  the  19tli  bar  we  find  the  first  appearance  of  the 
theme,  the  rhythm  of  which  was  quoted  in  Ex.  11.  Working 
backwards  from  this  we  find  the  barring  in  Ex.  16  to 
be  correct. 

Thus  each  movement,  when  transcribed  in  crotchet-unit 
notation,  is  clearly  seen  to  fall  naturally  and  inevitably  into 
its  place  in  the  scheme,  one  dovetailing  into  another  in  the 
most, interesting  manner  to  form  this  glorious  Finale-. 
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There  is  still  one  point  in  the  Presto  that  needs 
examination.  The  bar  enclosed  in  brackets  in  the  following 
example  does  not  seem  to  lit  in  with  the  2-,  4-,  G-,  or 
8-bar  rhythm : 


Ex.  17.  , 

Presto.  #=112. 


1 

0 m m 

i 

i s . j 

1 aqsqsq  | 

d m 

d j 1 * # • r 

r j *4  j ^ j 

•J  ! «h  I 3 W 3 1 ^ 

■ • r 

! 1 ■ 1 - 

-p — . r 

i i 

:-f  <r~#  p p E 

1 — &i  i P-rf 

Basso.  . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

- ■ p 

r-# * 

^ ~ h 

! 1 1 1 - 

He  - 

=$M-3 — !*— --■ — 

— - - - --  , ; 

#___  _ 0 ..  ..  . 0 T" I1 

0- 

|Z__ 

a 

m rz 

0 , 

#_L 

^ M ^ *-1  *-l 

i l r r 

H 1 3 i 

^ -=r— i ^ 3 

~~T  1 — L 

“ l 

r 1 — 

, i 
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Basso} 


-ns-  a ^ f 

c 

-0- 

3 — c — 

-0- 

q*  -t 

- 0 • 

— t— ifcH — E 
-0-  -0- 

i 


*-A  N* 

1 r ~ 

^ ' i -J...  ... 

“mis  i 

-0- 

1> 1 J 

-0- 

" — 

L__;_  JJ 

Here  the  Canto  starts  the  first  subject  of  the  Allegro  on 
the  wrong  accent  and  is  at  once  pulled  up  by  the  Basso,  as  who 
should  say,  “ Wrong!  the  accent  should  come  on  the  G,  thus.” 
The  altercation  causes  the  delightful  temporary  upsetting  of 
rhythm,  and  accounts  for  the  extra  bar  (or  two  bars  of  course 
in  original  notation)  referred  to  at  page  49. 


EXAMPLE  2. 


In  a movement  in  which  the  pace  is  gradually  increased,  a 
change  of  notation  is  sometimes  obviously  necessary.  If  such 
a movement,  for  example,  begins  at  J = 132  and  continues 
with  a gradual  accelerando  to  o = 120,  it  will  be  necessary  in 
writing  it  in  crotchet-unit  notation  to  make  one  or  more 
changes  of  notation.  For,  if  no  change  were  made,  the  pace 
would  reach  the  absurdity  of  • = 240. 

A study  of  a movement  in  Schumann's  “ Paradise  and  the 
Peri  ” affords  an  excellent  example.* 


The  pagination  in  Novello’s  Octavo  Edition  is  referred  to. 
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On  page  38  the  movement  begins  at  0'  = 132  : 


ORIGINAL. 


This  can  be  transcribed  either  in  ‘i  or  i time.  We  will  begin 
with  1 : 


The  advantage  of  thus  representing  two  bars  as  one  becomes 
apparent  on  page  35  : 

ORIGINAL. 


u 

L 

— 

- 

'/  ‘TP  P*  P* 



.xfe  f—p.  

1 

i 



VJZ [ L. 

— 1 1 

L— i i — 

— i — 

there  be  here  on  this  eartli  - - ly  sphere,  A great 


O 

to 

— ^ 

— ^ 

tt 

Ml  \ 

ii  r 

i - - c — 

=f® 

boon,  an  off  - ring  that  heav’n  . . holds  dear, 


is  certainly  more  clearly  expressed  thus : 

REVISED. 


— • * — 

* 40 

i-- 

P * 

~T'~ 

h- 

m — 

r — 

W-  ~ 

— 1- 

m— — m 

h L 

there  be  here  on  this  earth  - ly  sphere,  A great 


— n <T3 — 

H I - R|  f 

r^>  • m 

i ....:  : 

l 1 - _ :h=. 

— i 1 

j 1 

-IP 

— i 

boon,  an  off’  - ring  that  heav’n  holds  dear, 
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Now  on  page  38  we  get  a change  of  time  (Piu  vivace ) : 


ORIGINAL. 


Here  is  a convenient  place  to  alter  our  notation  if  is  found 
desirable.  The  pace  is  approximately  o = 160  or  G = 80. 
There  are  therefore  two  courses  open  to  us.  We  can  turn 
minims  into  crotchets  and  mark  the  passage  J = 160  : 

REVISED. 


i 


Pin  vivace.  {0  — about  160.) 


EE 


±z 


ilfpE 


Li 

As 

-<©— 


her 


ty. 

Is  j. 


For  blood 


. must  I10  - ly 

J J -J- 


be,  For  blood 

--  * .J.  J. 


. . must  ho  - ly  be,  For  blood  . . must  I10  - ly  be, 
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or  we  can  turn  semibreves  into  crotchets  and  mark  it 
j = 80: 


~ . 1 JS  J''  !S  1 _____  N 

1 m ' '2  J ~ , P 

2 J 

m m 

0 | I 

# # m m m m v* 

p 

•/  > r ' i/  j,  1 k / ^ ' 1 £ 

. . must  ho  - ly  be,  For  blood  . - must  ho  - ly  be, 

J -s  #N  S N w c 

1 t: ^ p p 

■ - L- L.  ^ ^ _ 

— 

— — — -J 

^ 

For  blood  . 


If  we  adopt  the  former  we  must  change  the  notation  at  the 
accelerando  on  page  40  : 

ORIGINAL. 


poco  accelerando. 


— 1 

f_ c — 7-s— =— ^ 

1 1 

“1  "1- 

-7>T-  £ 

□o  j 

T/TT  ~ 

L. 

n 

rl>  . . 

lG 

1 rj 

rz>  • p 

W — i 

£3  ^ r — 

L ^ 

' flf®-  - " — "i  r 1 

For  blood  . . must  1 

1 1 ^ 

ho  - ly  be.  ( accompaniment  only.) 

Js>~  , ^ _ . 

— ~ — ^ 

: o . 

1 

= — E~e 

• 1- 

= — ■!-■■•  "1--:=q= 

J 

i 

- -kyj 

-±q=td 

i 

— ©i 

rj  n| 

C3-i d 

& P— 

— ejcN— 

— (© 

*g- 

-o-  • -p-  ^ 

t-*-! — u 

£3  P 

cr 

L 

— j — 

0°!  — ■ " rd 

— 1 — 

i 

— ^ ; — 

_ 

izn 

t 

— -4 — 

L4q! 

oj 

kJ 

— 
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and  turn  semibreves  into  crotchets,  at  the  same  time  repre- 
senting four  bars  as  one  : 


REVISED. 


(*  = o) 


The  revised  version  is  more  easily  grasped  than  the  original, 
but  as  the  movement  proceeds  and  the  time  gets  faster  the 
advantages  of  the  crotchet-unit  system  become  more  and  more 
striking;  e.g.,  compare  the  following  passage  from  page  47  : 
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_ iL 

jj-  _ , 

□ c^ 

r~j 

It* 

If 

n 

- tals,  right 

wel  - - - come  at 

/"  *S 

,i  i \ A W-  ■ i 

#0  -s>-  -<=*-  3—  s>-  1 i . 

u 

IV.J 

Z-r^ 

U 'G* . 

. ^ <S> 

— 

i L 

fL*  11 

^ • I 1 sf  i i w* 

1®;  ^ L.H.  V 1 1 

fzj 

. 

! 

j 1 

r 

rJ  a i 

_ ^ tz  : 

JcJ 





-2w~ - 

Perl. 


with  the  same  passage  : revised. 


iz — p r? — 

i > P « *- 

<o 

_ZjEH_.- c 

i r r ! 

1 # ' # 

fc-  -t-  :.izr"-  t= 

— i 1 ) 1 

— : j j 

U h I P— 

— 

yon  - der,  . 

a,  U- 

. right  welcome 

1 

yon  - der  at 

-e>- 

E - - den’s 

1 i | 

-£  # |S:  0 r 

~ tf#m  ®!  7d 

— *1  ZqV* 

fZJ 

V 

Y TT 

: ! 

. L r 

v 

7 “ H — 1 Zd 

. L 1 L 

JC?  ^ 

r/"  ^ 1 

7^y.jc  pr» PT2 

m 

Z J j _i 

rw.ii: — r’i 

y\  mm  ........ 

| 

■— | ! -J  & 

1 s^= 

f 

I _J  - - 

0| * 

f*-  i i 

L^-t- W=i 

j — j-.y*e.— -■■ 

^ ! ■■■■'  |L  J 

L* 

1 = !=d 

—ZM 

...... .^  . . 

□o 

1 #? # 

•fr 

: 7T 

por  - - - - - - tals,  right  wel  - come  at 
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and  this  from  page  48  : 


ORIGINAL. 


-G>- 

Uu^ 

-G>- 

-*  ^l_L 

-T©  --= #— 

Q 

r 

f-S— ] 

p §=P 

rgf  1 — j-^ 

G> 

-4r— 

G>r — - 

„ 

-G>- 

^-'.O ^ 

te- 

_Q_ 

^ ‘ n 

— — -j  - !- 

^ — y 

•'v£^1T  J ■ 

— \ 

0 

Cv» 

— <5> — — 

-<S>- 

;<S>- 

-e?- 

*LJL  l 

with  : 


REVISED. 


I 

(6  — about  108.) 


-^%-J-l 

-fEJ- 

ro  _ 

l* «— ^rrf3- 

— ! — 

1ft 

j  __j p 

® ^ i9 

M — -H — - 

—m — 

(<T\  v m 

1 i p 

1 f_  9 

i « w • 2“ 

w r 

[I.,  r-  ■-'{- ----zJ-;- 

L 

* m _ * m 

: 9 - - 

i > ^ i ' t 1 j 1 1 

i i i j in. 

h * i -•  S ' 1 

._B*-  ~ o 1 , 7,  * **  #__L^  J 1 . 

^ —J 

Ui 

ttrPS-ji 

J 1 (W* 

- ^ * 

■fc • — 

fr) 

• <9  d 

1 _ 

* #*JL  * 

&9 

If 

— ty 

T * 

9 

Q 
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Finally,  when  we  reach  the  climax  : 

ORIGINAL. 
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the  crotchet-unit  system  stands  out  as  incomparably  clearer : 

REVISED. 


Singers  and  orchestral  players  find  great  difficulty  in  reading 
music  written  with  such  a mass  of  semibreves,  and  to  them 
especially  the  crotchet-unit  system,  as  shown  above,  is 
particularly  welcome. 


EXAMPLE  3. 


Another  interesting  example  of  movements  that  gradually 
increase  in  pace  until  the  notation  becomes,  shall  we  say, 
unmanageable,  occurs  in  Elgar’s  “ The  Dream  of  Geroutius." 

On  page  126  we  find  Molto  maestoso  J = 96.  This  pace  is 
increased  to 


Animato  - - - # 

108  - 

on  the  same 

Poco  pin  animato 

- 

on  page  133. 

Accel,  molto  - - 

„ 137. 

Allegro  molto  - - = 

84  - 

138. 

Animato  - - - = 

96  - 

143. 
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If  crotchet-unit  notation  be  adopted  it  is  evident  that  the 
change  must  be  made  on  page  137  or  138.  We  will  choose 
the  former. 


Instead  of : 


ORIGINAL. 

Soprano  of  1st  Chorus.  ^ 
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We  get : revised. 
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On  page  143  when  the  tempo  increases  to  ^J-  ==96  we 
find  that  the  music  lends  itself  more  readily  to  f time,  the 
accents  occurring  regularly  in  every  fourth  bar  of  the  original, 
emphasising  the  words  “sure”  and  “all”:  “Most  sure  in 
all  His  ways.” 


Button  Musical  Notation— Novello-  F 
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So  instead  of : 

Soprano  of  1st  Choir.  ORIGINAL. 


EXAMPLES. 
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EXAMPLE  4. 


The  excerpt  from  Beethoven’s  Choral  Symphony,  quoted 
below,  is  a crucial  example  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
using  the  crotchet,  or  dotted-crotchet. 

Symphony  No.  9 (Op.  125),  Beethoven. 
Molto  vivace.  Dotted  minira  unit  (one  ^ ' beat  in  the  bar>-  Eitmo  di 


Iiitmo  di  tre  battute.  quatlro  battute. 
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Let  this  be  notated  with  the  dotted-crotchet  as  the  unit, 
and  the  composer’s  intention  is  at  once  clearly  grasped. 

Molto  vivace  Dotted-crotchet-unit  (three  d • beats  in  the  bar). 


The  rhythm  is  here  made  apparent ; many  accidentals  are 
found  to  be  redundant  and  are  therefore  eliminated  ; the  fast 
single  beat  in  a bar  is  replaced  by  three  (or  four)  ordinary 
beats  ; and  lastly  the  necessity  for  Iiitmo  di,  &c.,  is  avoided, 
while  executive  difficulties  are  considerably  reduced. 


EXAMPLES. 
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EXAMPLE  5. 


The  following  is  a passage  from  the  organ  accompaniment 
' of  an  anthem,  printed  firstly  as  the  composer  wrote  it,  and 
secondly  as  revised  in  accordance  with  the  above  rules  : 


‘Ascribe  unto  the  Lord.” 


ORIGINAL. 


S.  S.  Wesley. 


REVISED. 


t 
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EXAMPLE  6. 


It  is  often  advisable  to  use  three  or  even  four  staves  in 
writing  for  the  pianoforte.  A good  instance  of  pianoforte 
music  on  four  staves  will  be  found  in  the  Rachmaninoff 
“ Prelude  ” in  C sharp  minor  : 
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This  practice,  however,  should  be  avoided  unless  it 
undoubtedly  simplifies  the  notation. 
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The  following  example : 


is  more  simply  and  clearly  expressed  on  two  staves,  thus : 


Simply.  #=100. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  again  the  crotchet-unit  has  been 
used  with  decided  advantage  in  the  way  of  simplicity,  and 
that  the  quavers  are  grouped  to  show  change  of  chord.  This 
is  not  in  conflict  with  Rule  2 on  page  xv. 
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EXAMPLE  7. 


ORIGINAL. 

From  Toccata  in  D minor.  Bach. 


1.  See  Rule  1,  p.  xv.  Most  of  these  rests  are  unnecessary. 

2.  See  Rule  1.  These  accidentals  are  unnecessary. 

3.  See  Rule  2,  p.  xv.  This  scale  is  more  easily  played  by 

the  right  hand  because  of  the  jump  to  low  Gjjl;  it 
should  therefore  be  written  in  the  upper  or  r.h.  stave. 

4.  See  Rule  2.  As  these  lower  notes  must  be  played  by  the 

left  hand  they  should  appear  in  the  lower  or  l.h.  stave. 
The  omission  of  the  rests,  now  unnecessary,  is  in 
accordance  with  Rule  1. 


EXAMPLES. 


REVISED. 
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5.  This  B should  have  a b because  it  has  not  occurred  before 

in  this  octave  in  this  bar. 

6.  This  semiquaver  bind  should  be  a quaver  bind,  because 

it  connects  two  quaver  groups. 

7.  See  Buie  2,  p.  xv.  By  dividing  the  notes  between  the  two 

hands  the  score  is  simplified  and  more  easily  read. 

8.  See  p.  8 concerning  a dotted  note  on  a weak  accent. 
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“The  Wilderness.” 
Bass. 


EXAMPLE  8. 

(See  p.  40.) 

ORIGINAL. 


S.  S.  W esley. 


EXAMPLES 
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“ The  Wilderness.”  REVISED.  S.  S.  Wesley. 


Soprano. 
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EXAMPLE  9. 


(See  />.  40 ! 

Phantasie.  ORIGINAL.  Chopin  (Op.  49). 


REVISED. 
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sighted  teachers  to  instruct  the 

blind) K.  Watson 

Five-part  Harmony  F E. Gladstone 
The  Viola  ..  Berthold  Tours 
Harmonics  and  Resultants  Lowe 
Breathing  for  Voice  Production 
H.  H.  Hulbrut 
The  Choirboy’s  Elements  of 
Music  ..  George  J.  Bennett 
First  Steps  for  the  Violin. 
Part  I.  (Violin  only)  Emil  Kreuz 
65a.  First  Steps  for  the  Violin. 
Part  IL.  (The  Pieces  with  Piano- 
forte Accomp.)  Emil  Kreuz 

Score-reading  Exercises.  Book  I. 

Emily  R.  Daymond 

Do  Do.  Book  II. 

Method  of  SingingJ.  Stockhausen 
A Treatise  on  Strict  Counter- 
point. Part  I.  F.  E.  Gladstone 
Do.  Do.  Part  II. 

Examination  Questions  C.  Harris 
Voice-Culture  for  Children. 

Parti.  James  Bates 
Do.  Do.  Part  II. 

Do.  Do.  Partlll 

IJa.  Do.  Part  III.  (Sol-fa) 

(Nos  7 1 to  73  complete:  3s.  6d. 

74.  The  Choirboy's  Guide  to  the 
Cathedral  Psalter  E.  Newton 
Twelve  Elementary  Duets  for 
Pianoforte  . E.  Mundklla 
Harmony  for  Schools  Gladstone 
Key  to  Ditto  ..  Gladstone 
Score-Reading  Exercises  Peppin 
Figured-bass  Playing  J.R.Tobin 
Ten  r Exercises  E.  D.  Palmer 
Three-Part  Studies  Hugh  Blair 
An  E-say  on  Music  J.  Stainer 

The  Military  Band  G.  Miller 

Equal  Temperament  H.  Spain 
A Guide  to  Solo  Singing  Garcia 
Thf.ory  of  Music  J.  O’Neill 
Self-help  for  Singers  D.C. Taylor 
The  organ  W.  G.  Alcock 

pf  dal  Scales  and  Arpeggios 

H.  F.  Ellingford 
Combined  and  Florid.  Counter- 
point ..  ..G.  J.  Bennett 

(To  be  continued A 
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